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THE cause of yellow fever, like all zymotic diseases, is unknown, and 
instead of taxing our brains to find out what it is, we will find it more profit- 
able to study its habitat, its habits, its infectious and contagious character, 
its portability, and last of all how to prevent its repeated occurrence. By 
the law of exclusion only can we hope to prevent its introduction into our 
country, as well as its migratory habits after it is introduced. We have to 
acknowledge the /wsect hypothesis, as advocated by Lionel Beal and others. 
Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile, whose long experience and close investigations 
in yellow fever entitle his opinions to great respect says, “ The only hypoth- 
esis which in our present state of knowledge has any plausible support, and 
which may assist in directing our future researches, is that which supposes 
the agency of some minute insect or other organic form, animal or vegetable, 
possessing the powers of self-propagation and locomotion, and which, from 
its deliberate mode of progression, in spite of calms or winds, from all points 
of the compass, would seem Z9 travel upon the ground, where it will be found 
by the microscopist, if ever detected.” He suggested that an infected vessel 
would be the best place for microscopic investigations, as we are certain of 
its presence here in an intense form, from the fact that the disease is rapidly 
taken by all who visit such vessels. It is killed, like insects and hot-house 
plants, by a temperature of 32° Fahrenheit. It cannot live where the banana 
is killed down by the cold of winter ; hence it hibernates in the mild winters 
of the South,—as it did in 1873, 1874, and 1875, in New Orleans, having 
been brought there the previous year by the ship Valparaiso, which lay at 
the foot of Second Street, Fourth District.? 

In thirty-five years’ practice and observation in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, I am satisfied that the disease has never in a single in- 
stance originated there. It is indigenous to the climate of the West India 
Islands, the coast of Mexico and South America, within the tropics, and 
not in the United States. It is conveyed here by ships in fomites, owing 
entirely to our unrestricted intercourse with the West Indies and other in- 
tertropical ports. It has been communicated to us precisely as we have 
during the present year communicated it from New Orleans to towns and 
villages by rail and boats, until it has spread all over the country, on pas- 
sengers with their goods or baggage. When it has reached the air of a 


1 See Report of Dr. C. B. White, then president of the Board of Health. 
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cold climate, the germs have failed and become harmless, for one of two 
reasons: that the germ has lost its force, or there is not an adaptation of 
the atmosphere calculated to absorb and propagate the poison. It was 
carried from New Orleans in 1873 to Shreveport and Memphis, and other 
towns and portions of country, just as it has been brought to New Orleans 
this and previous years. Itis not endemic in any of the Southern States. 
I refer to a collection of facts published in 1853, in the New Orleans “ Bul- 
letin,” by I. G. 

These facts are reliable, for they are furnished by careful observers; the 
writings of such men as Dr. J. W. Monette, of Washington, Mississippi, pub- 
lished in 1842, Dr. W. M. Carpenter, of New Orleans, published in 1844, 
and Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile, in 1842 and 1843. When the ports of the 
Southwest shall hereafter be guarded, as they assuredly will be, from the 
approach of this (yellow fever) as well as other contagious maladies of for- 
eign origin, by appropriate sanitary restrictions on our internal commerce, 
and when the result will prove the correctness of the opinions put forth 
and so ably sustained by these gentlemen, that yellow fever does not origi- 
nate in New Orleans, that it is always imported hither, and that it is emi- 
nently transmissible, the credit will justly attach to their memory, and their 
claims to a grateful recollection will be fully acknowledged by generations 
yet unborn. These opinions of Dr. Carpenter, given more than thirty years 
ago, are fully sustained by hundreds of our yellow fever physicians through- 
out the Southwest. 

“Dr. Rush,” remarks Monette, “is the great father of the doctrine of 
local origin of yellow fever from putrescent matters and city filth. The 
doctrine taught by Dr. Rush on this subject, enforced and promulgated as 
it was by his popularity and talent, has doubtless been the destruction of 
thousands. Had it not been for his influence in the medical community of 
the United States, our Northern seaports would not have been so long 
subjected to the pestilential visitations of yellow fever. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Boston, and other ports of less note, would have 
protected their citizens by judicious quarantine at least twenty years sooner 
than they did. The Southern ports still acknowledging a vassalage to his 
authority, and to his arbitrary doctrine through his disciples, to this day 
immolate hundreds of thousands of victims upon the altar of a blind cre- 
dulity.”” Dr. Rush himself, before he died, declared that he had always 
considered yellow fever to be contagious, and that in promulgating contrary 
opinions, he had yielded to certain considerations. 

“ Whether,” observes Dr. Carpenter, “ Dr. Rush regarded the introduc- 
tion of the disease as unavoidable, and hoped to disarm it of a portion of 
its terrors when it occurred, or whatsoever may have been the ground of 
his opinion, certain it is that the opinion thus inculcated has been mainly 
instrumental in causing for so long a time the neglect of all measures and 
precautions, and subjecting our cities to the terrible ravages of this worst 
of plagues.” 

The experience of Carpenter, Monette, Nott, and others, that have left 
the stage of life, together with the hundreds of living witnesses (medical 
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men) who have passed through many epidemics of yellow fever, should be 
conclusive evidence that yellow fever is of vases origin, and does not 
originate in the United States. 

I am sorry to say that in a late article in one of our popular scientific 
journals the writer makes the assertion that “ yellow fever is indigenous 
in the Southern States.” The writer is just as correct as Dr. Rush was 
when he said it originated in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. If the 
doctrine of local origin in the Southern States be true, why did it make its 
appearance in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia more than one hundred 
years before it visited New Orleans? It also visited New Haven and 
Providence before it appeared for the first time in New Orleans. It was 
in 1796 that it made its first appearance inside of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River, and reached New Orleans. At that period it had been three 
times in Boston, seven times in New York, and nine times in Philadelphia. 
In 1702 it was brought to the eastern shore of Biloxi Bay, and broke out 
in old Fort Bayou, among the French settlements. The first governor died 
and the settlers moved away to escape this imported scourge. This French 
settlement is eighty-four miles from New Orleans on the N. O. & M. Rail- 
road, and now known as Ocean Springs. How absurd that it originated 
where ice will form, as it frequently does form, in our Gulf States. It is 
a well-known fact that in 1804 the Rock of Gibraltar, with an area of 
four hundred acres, almost all rock, fifteen hundred feet above the sea, 
a city inaccessible, lost one third of her entire population with yellow 
fever. Does any sane man suppose that it originated there? 

This yellow fever germ is transported in ships, fomites, and various ways 
into the Southern States, as it was in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Haven, Providence, R. I., and in New York until after the epidemic of 
1822, where a rigid quarantine has been kept up ever since. Put a stop 
to that quarantine in New York, and keep up a lively trade with the 
tropics in summer, and my word for it we shall see a larger per centage of 
deaths than we have ever seen in New Orleans from yellow fever. It does 
very well to say to the Southern people, open your ports and do away 
with quarantine ; that is exactly what we of the South have been doing 
all our lives. What has been the result? Why, every city, town, and 
village has quarantined against us. Now I propose that this of 1878 
shall be the last epidemic of yellow fever in New Orleans. That we shall 
declare xon-intercourse between all the ports where yellow fever is endem- 
ic and New Orleans from the first day of May until the first day of 
November. | 

Had we done this fifty years ago, New Orleans would have a population 
more than treble of what she has now. Besides, we would not have to 
mourn for the thousands of our best citizens that have been swept away in 
each epidemic. Look on the millions of dollars of trade that New Or- 
leans has lost this year! how will it compare with the profits on the 
coffee and fruit trade. Why, I would agree to drink no more coffee, and 
eat no more tropical fruits, rather than run the risk of another epidemic of 
yellow fever. 
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Who, in this convention, will raise the question of commerce where the 
lives of the whole population of the valley of the Mississippi are at stake? 
This non-intercourse is my plan of quarantine ; adopt it, and commerce will 
increase with ports that now quarantine against us. The yellow fever germ 
was brought to New Orleans by the steamship Æmily B. Souder, as re- 
ported by Dr. Choppin, president of the Board of Health. My first case 
was Mr. Charles M. Moore, who contracted the fever from a focus on 
Phillip Street, where there was a death from black vomit. A few days 
after leaving this residence, the yellow fever focus, he came to the up- 
per City Hotel, where there had been no fever, was stricken down with 
yellow fever, — his attack was a severe one, he had black vomit, — and re- 
covered. This patient was seen with me by Dr. Joseph Holt, sanitary in- 
spector of the Fourth District. This epidemic of 1878 is in every respect 
like the epidemic of 1839, which was widespread and terrible in its effects, 
and constitutes a memorable epoch in the history of this malady. Its rise 
and progress, to the close of its fatal career, were carefully observed and 
noted by Dr. Monette. As this epidemic of 1839 was so much like the epi- 
demic of 1878, it is one of the few instances that have come to our knowl- 
edge, where the subject of yellow fever, considered in connection with 
one of the most remarkable visitations of the disease that ever occurred, 
attracted the close attention it deserves, and the result is conclusive in 
proving the transmissibility of the malady. Yellow fever never has pre- 
vailed epidemically at the same time in so many seaports and inland trad- 
ing towns of the United States, as it did in the summer of 1839. Scarcely 
one of these seaports having commercial intercourse with the infected ports 
of the West Indies, or of Mexico, escaped the fever, and almost every in- 
land town having direct and unrestricted commerce with these seaports, 
after they became infected, became infected also. The first appearance of 
the disease was invariably in the seaports among the shipping, especially 
those from infected West India or Mexican ports. In every instance the 
disease existed for weeks among the shipping before it spread among the 
inhabitants. In no port in the United States was a case seen until after 
it had been prevailing for some time in the West India and Mexican 
ports. | 

At Charleston, S. C., on the 7th of June, three cases of fever were re- 
ported to be on board the brig Burmah, just arrived from Havana. Two 
of these cases died the next day. On the roth other cases were reported 
on board of other vessels. On the 12th the Briganza arrived from Havana, 
with several yellow fever cases on board. On 1st July (other vessels with 
fever on board having arrived in the mean time) the sickness spread rap- 
idly among the shipping. About roth July the disease began to extend 
among the people near the wharves ; and in ten days after it prevailed over 
the city. As soon as the fever became epidemic in Charleston all the inhab- 
itants who could leave the city immediately fled, and for the most part to 
Augusta, where yellow fever never had existed before. During the latter part 
of July a few of these fugitives died of the fever at Augusta, and on the 
zoth of August the disease had become epidemic there. I will ask my 
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friend from Charleston, will he hesitate to advocate non-intercourse with all 
these facts staring him in the face, or will he, like we of New Orleans, wait 
until he has further experience? Some fifteen or twenty days before the 
appearance of the fever at Augusta, and as long a period after it appeared 
epidemically at Charleston, the disease made its appearance at Savannah, 
as vessels from the West Indies, as well as fugitives from Charleston, had 
arrived at Savannah before the fever broke out there. It is uncertain to 
which of these causes it was ascribed; but one thing is certain beyond 
a doubt, that it was imported, that it was infectious, and, I think, conta- 
gious. 

About this time an infected vessel from Havana arrived at Portland, Me., 
after losing several of her crew on the voyage; several deaths by yellow 
fever soon after occurred in that place, of persons belonging there, who had 
been on board this vessel while at the Portland wharf. 

The disease made its appearance at Mobile this year among the shipping, 
simultaneously with the same disease in New Orleans. In both places the 
first cases were among the shipping. It continued to spread until the 2oth 
of October, when it began to abate. On the rst of November the disease 
was considered extinct. This summer of 1839 was like the past summer in 
New Orleans, unusually hot, dry, and calm. Up to the time when the fever 
began to increase, the population of the city, resident and transient, never 
were more healthy at any season of the year. But by the 15th of August 
these prospects were blasted, and at the instance of the authorities the un- 
acclimated, to the number of some thousands, immediately left the city and 
spread themselves over the country, and in the towns and villages within 
three hundred or four hundred miles of New Orleans. 

This same course was pursued by our citizens this year, with the excep- 
tion that this year they left earlier and returned later — those that lived to 
return. The extension of the epidemic of 1878 to the towns on the Mis- 
sissippi River, the Lake shore, and the interior of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, was carried by the Jackson and Mobile railroads, and by steamboats 
plying on the river. In the epidemic of 1839 we had no railroads, and it 
was carried exclusively by boats. 

PENSACOLA. — The first case appeared at the Navy Yard. The patient 
was from New Orleans, and died with black vomit on the 5th of September. 
The next cases were members of the family where he was sick. Several 
doctors who visited him died. 

DONALDSONVILLE was the next place to suffer. Several persons returned 
from New Orleans, sickened and died from black vomit. ‘Twelve or fifteen 
of the inhabitants of the place died of yellow fever. 

Barton RouGE escaped for the reason that she refused to allow the steam- 
boats from New Orleans to land. The following towns lost many of their 
citizens by intercourse with New Orleans: Port Hudson, Waterloo, Bayou 
Sara, Fort Adams, Natchez, Vicksburg. This city had never been visited 
by yellow fever until the year 1839. ‘The mortality from the disease was 
fearful ; it continued its ravages until checked by frost, during which time 
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about fifty persons fell victims to it. The other places visited by the dis- 
ease suffered severely ; namely, Grand Gulf, Alexandria, Thibodauxville, 
Franklin, New Iberia, St. Martinsville, and Opelousas. Nothing can resist 
the authority of facts, which appear to support the conclusion that yellow 
fever is of foreign origin, highly infectious and contagious, and must be kept out 
of the country. 


